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wisdom of women concerning men who fail to pay their way over-
whelmed her. She had prophesied a unique future for him, but
for practical purposes that remained a dream. Even women
made mistakes. Supposing she married a second-rate political
adventurer, if that was what he proved to be, to what sort of
an old age could she look forward?

Thereupon Mary Anne hardened her heart, took up a firm
stand, and set out in plain words the situation as she saw it
She repeated, for what it was worth, the wisdom of her women
friends. She explained to her dear Dis exactly how he looked
in the light of a husband from these women's point of view.
She did it kindly but deliberately. She hoped he would be
able to reassure her, supply her with arguments for the defeat
of her wise women friends, and set her mind at rest.

With the strange vanity of his type Disraeli scorned to do
any of these things. He felt deeply hurt. His unshakable
conviction as to his future glory left him unable to understand
the point of view of anyone who doubted it. The subject of his
debts remained so painful when mentioned by a woman that
his over-sensitive pride revolted. He overflowed with bitterness,
and proud also, she asked him to leave No. i Grosvenor Gate.
He must have wounded her very deeply, because West-country
women are, above all, kind.

A lesser man would have accepted defeat, apologised and
asked to be forgiven. It was not the least of Disraeli's splen-
dours that he never acknowledged defeat. If anyone attacked
him, even the woman he loved, he hit back with all the force
at his disposal. In this instance he struck at Mary Anne without
mercy. That his tactics were sound is proved by the fact that
she kept the letter throughout her life together with everything
else he had written to her.

In this almost terrible letter he explained candidly that
when at first he proposed marriage he was not in love with her;
he merely wished for a home and to please his father who longed
. for him to settle down. After that the charm and the many
virtues of Mary Anne caused him to fall genuinely in love with
her.

As far as her money was concerned it meant nothing to him.
She did not possess a fortune sufficiently important to tempt
him, and marriage with her would not advance him one step
socially. He could live quite comfortably until his father
died, when he ^ would inherit sufficient money to settle his
debts. He dismissed the question of money in a biting phrase: